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Economics and Industry 


The last issue of INFORMATION SERVICE in June is regularly devoted to a review of industrial conditions and rela- 
tions for the preceding year. Since so much attention has been given to that subject in these columns during recent 
months, this issue is devoted almost wholly to books that have appeared during the past year or two, on economic and 
industrial questions. The reviews, except as otherwise noted, are by Dr. Arthur E. Suffern, economist of the 


research staff. 


The reviews are prefaced by the Federal Council's stateinent, issued this week, on the rights of labor—The Editor. 


Statement on the Rights of Labor 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches issued yesterday the following statement: 


The increasing tension between labor and management 
in some of the great industries of the nation creates a 
serious menace to civic order and social progress. We 
have previously expressed our hearty endorsement of the 
policy of the federal government, embodied in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, affirming the right of 
employes, as well as employers, to bargain collectively 
through persons freely chosen by themselves to repre- 
sent their interests. This principle has long been advo- 
cated by leading church and civic bodies and has been 
amply demonstrated in major industries as practicable 
and desirable. This is not class legislation, but a guaran- 
tee of rights without which labor cannot hope to main- 
tain its standards against strongly organized aggregations 
of capital when there is conflict of interests. Industry is 
in a much healthier state when workers and employers 
are alike organized with prescribed rights and accepted 
responsibilities. Among the responsibilities thus incurred 
by labor is the free admission to its membership of com- 
petent workers without distinctions of nationality or race. 

Serious conflict has arisen over the refusal of strong 
employing groups to recognize trade unions and their de- 


termination to limit negotiations with labor to dealings 


with their own employes. The reasons for labor’s insis- 


tence upon a broad basis of organization and upon rep- 
resentation of the workers by persons chosen and paid 
by themselves are too plain for argument. They are pre- 
cisely the same reasons that impel employers to organize 
and to secure the ablest representatives of their own inter- 
ests, chosen and paid by themselves. We appeal for fair 
play in accord with the plain intent of an act of Congress 
and with a principle for which the churches have long 
contended. When labor is denied the right of free choice 
of representatives and when employers refuse to deal with 
representatives so chosen, the spirit and purpose of jus- 
tice and democracy are thwarted. 

We make this appeal, however, not merely in the inter- 
est of what is known as collective bargaining but in the 
interest of democratic social progress, which requires that 
the many functional groups of various types in modern 
society shall have scope for the development of standards 
and methods of action for which they may be properly 
held responsible. That abuses of power have occurred 
on the part of labor as on the part of other groups may 
be freely admitted, but these can not be pleaded as excus- 
ing a denial of justice. We are convinced that full rec- 
ognition of social rights is the best assurance of responsible 
and wholesome social action. It is for such recognition 
that we urgently appeal. 


Book Reviews 


Economic Reconstruction. 
sity Commission. 
1934. $3.00. 


This commission, appointed by President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler to make a study of economic and social prob- 
lems, included members of the Columbia University staff, 
leading economists from other universities, and experts 
whose work lay outside the academic field. 


The general report is based on eight special reports and 
centers about problems of production, economic equilib- 
rium and the desirability of a planned economy in a capi- 


Report of the Columbia Univer- 
New York, Columbia University Press, 


talistic system. The general findings include the following: 
even in reputedly prosperous times we fail to make the 
most of productive equipment, resources and man power; 
severe fluctuations of the business cycle are wasteful; 
“automatic forces” can no longer be relied on and balance 
must be established by control and planning; the gold 
standard no longer operates as an automatic regulator of 
prices and a clear-cut distinction cannot be made between 
a gold standard currency and a managed currency; the 
free international movement of gold necessary to oper- 
ation under the gold standard has proved incompatible 
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with the desire of each country to regulate its price level 
and credit policy according to its own domestic require- 
ments; the immediate need is a rise in domestic and world 
prices reflecting increased business activity and indepen- 
dent of monetary manipulation; permanent needs can be 
met only by a better balance between cost and price, debt 
and income, saving and investment, etc.; and the estab- 
lishment of economic equilibrium is a necessary condi- 
tion of any effective national economic planning. 

Special care is urged that the code-making process un- 
der the NRA be not made the means for competitive 
limitation of output; that the return to an international 
gold standard be conditioned on reform; that monetary 
stabilization be sought without delay; that measures be 
taken to maintain an equilibrium in the cost-price struc- 
ture and a moving balance between saving, consumption, 
and capital expansion; that a national plan be put into 
effect for increasing wage rates in proportion to cost re- 
ductions due to technological advance or other causes; 
that a public works program be expanded or contracted 
to meet the needs of the business situation; that unem- 
ployment reserves “or more broadly consumers’ reserves” 
be accumulated in prosperous times and expended as busi- 
ness actively decreases; that large-scale corporations and 
others which exert any degree of monopolistic control 
over prices be regulated so as to secure the advantages 
of economic equilibrium; that the banking system be uni- 
fied by requiring federal incorporation of all banks of 
deposit ; thit internationally attention be focused on rais- 
ing world prices, reducing trade barriers and reconstruct- 
ing a world monetary system; and that a National Social- 
Economic Council, purely advisory in nature, be set up 
to carry on research in economic planning and to make 
recommendations to the President and Congress. 


The Economy of Abundance. By Stuart Chase. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 


Mr. Chase’s point of view and general approach to the 
economic problem are well known. In the present volume 
he gives a picture of the economic situation with particu- 
lar reference to technological changes. While he dis- 
counts the dogmatic formulas and predictions of the 
technocratic school he envisages a virtual revolution now 
in process which has still far to go. “The Economy of 
Abundance promises presently to socialize the bulk of 
commercial and industrial property. If the owners have 
no use for it, the community has.” A characteristic 
feature of our age is machine energy. It has “forced us 
into a collective mold.” “The capitalistic formula has 
run out. The boy has grown up.” 

The imperative characteristic of an abundance economy 
include: capacity operation of plant; free flow of goods 
to consumers; minimum standard of living whether work 
is available or not; restriction of private monopoly ; con- 
servation of natural resources to maintain an adequate 
supply of raw materials; decreased man-hours in indus- 
trial production; encouragement of research and inven- 
tion; the “capital goods sector to grow only as techno- 
logical improvement, mass purchasing power, or mass 
demand requires it”; a “one-to-one relationship between 
the growth of physical production and the growth of 
debt”; social control of fixed assets; economic decentrali- 
zation; “industrialization of most agricultural staples” ; 
shorter hours for everybody; extension of social service 
and public works; continued industrial specialization ; “no 
narrow economic nationalism”; more simple and realistic 
political forms and procedures; greater centralization of 


government with a view to economic planning and con- 
trol; and “exceedingly important,” no compromise be- 
tween the new and old industrial régimes: “the industrial 
discipline must be accepted—all of it—or it must be 
renounced.” 

Mr. Chase is critical of doctrinnaire communism. 
“Marxism,” he says, “is essentially a scarcity philosophy, 
predicated on the belief that the rich will always rob the 
poor of a strictly limited total supply of wealth, and that 
only a proletarian dictatorship can insure a just division. 
The mistrust is well founded, but the supply of wealth 
in an abundance economy is more than ample.” But a 
new order is being ushered in and its imperatives cannot 
be avoided. Mr. Chase concludes that it is not beyond 
human possibility to make the necessary social adjustment. 

F. E. J. 


Stock Market Control. By Evans Clark, ef al. New York, 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. $2.00. 

Research findings and recommendations on the security 
markets by the survey staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., are here summarized. This book deals not 
only with margin buying, short selling, pool activities, etc., 
which are among the chief sources of complaint regarding 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, but it analyzes the 
legitimate function of the Stock Exchange as a market 
and makes recommendations designed to eliminate abuses 
and to preserve the benefits of a market for securities. 
On the whole, it is the best and most impartial study of 
the stock market ever made from the point of view of 
those concerned primarily with the changes necessary in 
the interest of public welfare. The study is a timely aid 
in considering federal legislation to regulate the Exchange. 

The investigators conclude that the nation has been pay- 
ing too high a price for the elemental services of provid- 
ing a ready market for securities. They find speculation 
to be necessary in a capitalist system but recommend that 
security exchanges and over-the-counter markets be sub- 
jected to federal licensing and regulation. Since security 
exchanges cannot enforce adequate regulation of corpora- 
tions whose securities are listed, the investigators recom- 
mend that all corporations doing an interstate business 
be compelled to incorporate under a federal law so mod- 
elled as to establish’adequate control. Purely intrastate 
business should operate under state corporation laws as 
strict as the federal law. In both instances corporations 
should be subjected to accounting and reporting stand- 
ards which would provide a true picture of their condition. 

The brokerage or commission business, the writers say, 
should be separate from the business of dealing in securi- 
ties and higher standards should be required of custom- 
ers’ men. Margin buying should be controlled by limit- 
ing speculative credit and short selling by limiting its 
volume in individual issues in any single session of the 
Stock Exchange. Trader and broker functions of special- 
ists should be separated and full publicity required on all 
pool activities. The writers recommend state licensing 
and regulation of investment counsel. Greater responsi- 
bility should be required, they contend, in publication of 
financial news, and the compilation and publication of 
more comprehensive data on security markets. 


On Our Way. By Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York, John 
Day Company, 1934. $2.50. 
The editor of Editor and Publisher recently stated in 
a public address that President Roosevelt had initiated 
a series of remarkable changes in the relations of the 
White House with the press. He went on to say that 
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these relations had been democratized, the informality of 
the contacts presenting a striking contrast to those of 
earlier administrations. The President’s versatility ex- 
tends to great skill in publicity. The books he has pub- 
lished are an effective part of the publicity program. In 
Looking Forward, published by the John Day Company 
just after his inauguration, he made available the impor- 
tant addresses he had made and the articles he had writ- 
ten during the national campaign and in preceding years. 
On Our Way, published in April, 1934, gives a clear nar- 
rative which is in effect the President’s report to the 
country on the first year of the New Deal. 

The book contains the text of all the President's im- 
portant speeches during the year and of statements which 
he has made on signing numerous important laws or 
executive orders. The events are woven into an informal 
narrative which shows Mr. Roosevelt’s powers of inter- 
pretation in language which the citizen can understand. 
His radio addresses have been described as the best in- 
stances of the use of the radio in education. He has used 
few technical terms and, while it might be said that some- 
times his interpretations are over-simplified, his critics 
would probably be confounded if they were asked to im- 
prove upon them. 

In his foreword the President says that he is simply 
describing many significant events “without argument and 
without extended explanation.” He regards the vear as 
one of “redemption and consummation.” He believes that 
the remedies he has proposed were “made necessary by 
the effect of revolutionary changes in the conditions of 
modern life.” He refers to the fact that there are a 
number who have called his election and administration 
a revolution. He goes out of his way to state his convic- 
tion that the new policy is not fascism, and not commu- 
nism. “If it is a revolution, it is a peaceful one, achieved 
without violence, without the overthrow of the purposes 
of established law and without the denial of just treat- 
ment to any individual or class.” 

One reviewer has said that this is the story of a “bril- 
liant improvisation.” Another has said that here is no 
scientific appraisal of the New Deal. For scientific ap- 
praisal we shall have to wait for a time. Those who wish 
to understand the New Deal and who have some respon- 
sibility for interpreting it will want to consult Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own informal report. BY. 1. 


People at Work. By Frances Perkins. 

Company, 1934. $2.50. 

Secretary Perkins’ book is anything but the conven- 
tional interpretation of administration policies and points 
of view which one might expect from a member of the 
Cabinet. Significant words concerning the recovery pro- 
gram are spoken, to be sure, but in the main it is Frances 
Perkins, industrial expert and social worker, who is speak- 
ing. Most of the book has little concern with the immedi- 
ate recovery program. It is a historical narrative throwing 
light on neglected chapters in early American industrial 
history and illuminating the more recent past. 

Unemployment and the discovery of remedies for it are 
Miss Perkins’ chief preoccupations. She recalls that the 
shrinkage of pay rolls had already begun to be a problem 
early in 1928 and that in this country about one-tenth of 
the wage earners are always out of work. She believes 
very strongly in public works as an instrument of economic 
stabilization. 

With reference to NRA the author says: “The Indus- 
trial Recovery Act is an attempt at cooperation. Instead 
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of government acting by fiat, there is to be self-government 
under a partnership which it shares with industry and 
labor. And in this partnership the government provides 
supervision and sanctions for the reasonable rules of self- 
regulated industry.” This calls for a “new and a heavier 
sense of public responsibility” on the part of management, 
owners and workers. She cites numerous instances to show 
values accrunig from the recovery program which receive 
little attention, as, for example, the gleeful announcement 
by a 17 year old cotton mill operative that she was getting 
$13 a week instead of $8, $9 or $10, and working shorter 
hours. One reason why there is so much complaint about 
the Recovery Codes is that in its preoccupation with union 
wage levels the public has been totally unaware that vast 
numbers of workers were receiving $6 and $8 a week. 

Miss Perkins says that to those who have always re- 
garded the effort for shorter hours and higher wages as 
part of a “great moral aspiration” there has been great 
satisfaction in the realization that “the moral law is also an 
economic law’ making for economic stability and pros- 
perity. 

Referring to a conference over a threatened strike con- 
ducted by a great industrialist, working under the NRA, 
Miss Perkins describes the ire of the employer over the 
suggestion that a vote of the workers be taken on a pro- 
posed agreement. “ ‘but why should they vote?’ he said. 
‘It’s my factory, isn’t it? I pay their wages, don’t 1?) Why 
should they vote, I ask you?’ 

* ‘Why should they vote ?’ echoed the negotiator thought- 
fully. ‘Yes, why should they vote? ... Well, I suppose 
just because this is AMERICA!” F. E. J. 


The Choice Before Us: Mankind at the Crossroads. 
man Thomas. 
$2.50. 


By Nor- 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Mr. Thomas interprets public affairs in the United 
States during the past few years. Numerous references 
are made to the program of the New Deal. Mr. Thomas 
sketches “The Breakup of the Old Order,” and asks 
“What Is Worth Saving?" He believes that the old capi- 
talism has made a few limited contributions. In the 
United States certain demonstrations of the practicality 
of democracy have been made. Likewise, in spite of 
many dark spots, there has been “great liberty of speech 
and the press.” There have also been strong forces mak- 
ing for religious toleration. Yet the plight of democracy 
is worse today than it was several vears ago because of 
the triumph of Hitler in Germany and the growth of the 
fascist movement in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Thomas argues that the rise of fascism calls for 
urgent consideration in the United States. “The spirit 
of fascism is contagious among nations. . . . In some form 
an avowed fascist nucleus exists in almost every land. 
In most of them some form of it seems likely because it 
is the best hope for the prolongation of capitalism. . 
But in the spread of fascism there is no hope of peace 
through the agreement of those who share an economic 
belief. By its very nature it must be divisive, not unify- 
ing, and make for war, not peace.” 

Mr. Thomas discusses frankly the relation of socialism 
and communism. He belongs to that group of Socialists 
who, because of the necessity of heading off fascism, “be- 
lieve that the urgency of the situation and the chances of 
success make it worth while to try boldly and carefully 
for a united front with Communists upon certain specific 
issues, especially if and when that united front includes 
elements which as yet are neither Socialist nor Commu- 
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nist.” Nevertheless, he believes that socialism must not 
“be forced into Russian molds.” 

It is perhaps accurate to generalize by saying that Mr. 
Thomas damns the New Deal in America with faint 
praise. He does not like the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
He thinks it is the greatest satire that could possibly be 
penned, even though in another connection he has re- 
ferred to Secretary Wallace as the most thoughtful mem- 
ber of the Administration. He thinks the procedures of 
the National Recovery Administration, on the whole, con- 
structive although its leadership has not been expert or 
thoughtful. 

Mr. Thomas closes with a discussion of possible roads 
before us. One leads back to the older capitalism; an- 
other to the extension and stabilization of the Roosevelt 
New Deal; another to catastrophe as a result of economic 
breakdown or a world war; another leads to some form 
of fascism; another to some form of socialism. He says 
that “the alternative to the totalitarian state is the co- 
operative commonwealth, the alternative to some sort of 
fascism is some sort of socialism.” The last chapter 
contains a brilliant statement of Mr. Thomas’ idea of 
“a cooperative commonwealth.” Here he lays down the 
principle of shared abundance and describes steps we 
might take “toward the end of the long night of exploi- 
tation, poverty and war, and the dawn of a day of beauty 
and peace, freedom and fellowship.” B. Y. L. 


America’s Recovery Program. By A. A. Berle, Jr., and others. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. $2.00. 

This volume is a compilation of lectures delivered at 
Swarthmore College and edited and introduced by mem- 
bers of the Department of Economics. Most of the lec- 
turers are concerned with the recovery administration. 
The topics discussed cover the most important aspects 
of the recovery program. The editors of the volume, 
although they say definitely that they are in favor of the 
main purposes of the recovery program, take occasion to 
point out what they regard as very significant limitations. 
They conclude that “a program of debt reduction plus 
sound money plus public works plus tariff reduction, with- 
out the NIRA, would have offered us a shorter road to 
recovery than the one which the Administration has 
chosen to take.” 


A Primer of “New Deal” Economics. By J. George Frederick. 

New York, The Business Bourse, 1933. $2.00. 

The New Deal is conceived as an evolution necessary 
to cope with new conditions. In fact it is a “silent revo- 
lution” with 12 underlying principles. Perhaps the most 
important is that “general interests must not be sacri- 
ficed to special interests” and this “spells the end of 
unrestrained individualism.” Under these circumstances 
government is an indispensable coordinating authority for 
economic planning and credit control. The economic and 
financial structure is world-wide. To function to the 
greatest advantage government credit must be kept at a 
high point. Balance must be established between agri- 
culture and industry. Wages and hours must be con- 
trolled to prohibit destructive price-cutting. ‘“Unemploy- 
ment is a glaring advertisement of defective national eco- 
nomic planning and control.” Since money and credit 
are the “life-blood of civilization,” depositors and in- 
vestors must be protected by government. Government 
must carry on construction projects for the benefit of 
the country. Transportation must be considered as a 
unit and broadly planned for the greatest service at the 
least cost. Modern civilization must have “economic pro- 


grams broad enough to permit the widespread develop- 
ment of a more humanistic, rounded American culture,” 


These principles find detailed support in the various 
chapters to which Donald Richberg, Gerard Swope, and 
Bernard M. Baruch each contribute. The implications 
of the “New Deal” are interestingly treated and the book 
is a real contribution for readers who have not found 
time to keep up with recent changes. 


The Menace of Recovery. By William MacDonald. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1934. $2.50. 

All but the last chapter of this volume is devoted to a 
rather objective presentation of the principal develop- 
ments under the recovery program. In the last chapter 
the author’s interpretation of the “new deal” appears. 
It is based, he says, on a “revolutionary theory, half 
socialist and half fascist” and the “administration’s ob- 
jective appears to be, on the whole, more fascist than 
socialist.” He believes that it is fallacious for the ad- 
ministration to imagine it can repeal “the law of supply 
and demand”; the “collectivist trend’”’ has made the gov- 
ernment of the United States ‘a presidential dictatorship 
marked with a pronounced social interest.” 


On the other hand, he points out, private property has 
not been abolished, private capital has not been expro- 
priated and business may still be carried on for profit. 
Labor is not yet compulsory, long range planning to bal- 
ance production and consumption has not been put into 
effect, the press is still free, local and state governments 
are still intact, political opposition may still be organized 
and candidates may be voted for. In other words, if we 
do not like what we have there is still a chance to change 
it but he believes that “the transition to a socialist order” 
is being “skillfully prepared.” 


Gold and Your Money. By Willard E. Atkins. New York, 

McBride and Company, 1934. $1.75. 

For the general reader the authar has made a real con- 
tribution to a clear understanding of the function of 
money in a capitalist economy. His presentation is simple 
and exposes the absurdity of expecting to readjust a com- 
plex economic situation merely by monetary manipulation. 
The protagonists of panaceas are answered by an elucida- 
tion of the functions of money and credit which shows 
the folly of trying to solve the problems of a badly un- 
balanced economic system by a mere change in the yard- 
stick by which prices are measured. The “preemption of 
men’s minds” with monetary panaceas “to the exclusion 
of other more important things” needed to correct exist- 
ing maladjustments is a hindrance to recovery and to the 
building of a better economic system. 


Social Credit. By C. H. Douglas. New York, W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1933. $2.00. 

Although the author recognizes that many factors in 
the economic system combine to cause a maladjustment 
between production and consumption, his chief criticism 
is directed at the functioning of banks and credit. His 
remedy for present conditions is a process of valuation of 
capital assets and the declaration of a national dividend 
which will spread purchasing power. This scheme as- 
sumes that there is a special reservoir of social credit 
apart from the credit which is based on production and 
trade. The author implies that his scheme can be put 
into effect without destroying the capitalist system. The 
theory has many adherents in England, a number of 
churchmen among them. 
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Value Theory and Business Cycles. By Harlan L. McCracken. 

New York, Falcon Press, Inc., 1933. $4.00. 

The analysis in this volume concerns the economics of 
value and the causes of the business cycle. However, it 
does not stop with analysis but deals with the problem of 
establishing greater stability. The relation of the gold 
standard to the process leads the author to favor a man- 
aged currency. 


Modern Foreign Exchange. By Franklin Escher. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.00. 

The lay reader has waited long for an elementary treat- 
ise on the subject of foreign exchange which would en- 
able him to understand the principles underlying the 
operation of exchanges without going too deeply into the 
intricacies of the subject. Although the author is a spe- 
cialist he has succeeded in presenting the facts in terms 
easy to understand. 

The abnormal conditions in exchange created by huge 
inter-governmental borrowings and by the attempts of 
central banks and governments to manipulate exchange 
rates to support domestic policies have long been a mys- 
tery to the general reader of current news. The effect 
on the gold standard of these operations is not generally 
understood. The author has prepared the reader for an 
intelligent understanding by introducing him to the 
proper functioning of exchange in international financial 
adjustments. This is followed by a discussion of the 
problems created by the operations which have caused 
abnormal fluctuation in exchange rates and unusual gold 
movements between countries. 


The Measurement of American Wealth. By Robert A. Doane. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1933. $4.00. 

This is the most comprehensive survey of the wealth 
and income of the United States ever published. It is 
particularly valuable because of the way special aspects 
of the total picture are isolated for analysis. This makes 
the volume much more usable for those who are looking 
for information bearing upon particular subjects. 

The study is important not only as a summary of pres- 
ent conditions but as a means of comparing developments 
from 1860 to 1933. If an industrial society is to keep 
track of where it is going we must know more and more 
of the results of its operation. If the chaos of Jaissez 
faire is to give way to control and direction it must be 
based on information that will serve as a dependable basis 
of new policy and organization to accomplish the ends in 
view. The facts that “as the national wealth continues 
to increase that portion utilized directly for the produc- 
tive processes declines,” that “profits tend to concentrate 
into an ever smaller number of enterprises” and that the 
number of persons having disproportionately large in- 
comes and carrying on a disproportionately large share 
of the saving is increasing, are illustrations of trends 
which have an all-important bearing on national welfare. 


Federal Finances 1923-1932. By the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York, N. Y., 1933. $2.50. 

The effects of the profound changes during the post- 
war period of prosperity and the depression appear in the 
record of federal finances from 1923 to 1932 inclusive. 
It is a record with which every citizen should be familiar. 
The changes which are still going on cannot be summar- 
ized for several years, but the picture presented for 1929- 
1932 indicates trends which will enable the reader to 
anticipate to a large extent the effects of developments 
in 1933-1934. 
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The Internal Debts of the United States. By Evans Clark, 
et al. New York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $4.50. 

“A vast fixed and rigid structure of indebtedness has 
been imposed upon a foundation of wealth and income 
which have subsequently suffered a drastic decline,” cre- 
ating a problem which requires more thorough study than 
has ever been attempted as the result of previous depres- 
sions. The Twentieth Century Fund undertook such a 
study securing the assistance of outstanding experts, and 
the findings, reported by the director of the Fund, are 
of national importance. 

The investigators estimate that long-term (running a 
year or more) internal indebtedness in the United States 
in 1933 approximated 134 billion dollars. Adequate sta- 
tistics were available for 126.8 billion dollars of this 
amount, covering the various kinds of debts and running 
back to prewar years. Government obligations consti- 
tuted 26 per cent and private debts 74 per cent. Of the 
33 billion dollars in long-term government debts, 14 bil- 
lion are federal and 19 billion are state and local obli- 
gations. 

The largest single class of long-term private debts is 
over 27 billion dollars of loans on urban real estate, or 

2 per cent of the known total (126.8 billion dollars). If 
second mortgages are included, the total is probably as 
much as 35 billion dollars. The long-term debts of finan- 
cial institutions—such as the paid-up value of life insur- 
ance policies, bonds of investment trusts, loan agencies, 
etc_—amount to about 22 billion dollars, or 17 per cent 
of the known total. Railroad long-term debts (14 billion 
dollars) account for 11 per cent, public utility and indus- 
trial debts (10 billion dollars) for 8 per cent, and farm 
mortgages (less than 9 billion dollars) for less than 7 per 
cent. Long-term debts increased from 38 billion dollars 
in 1913-1914 to 126 billion dollars at the peak of the boom 
in 1929 and to 134 billion dollars in 1932-1933. National 
income increased from 36 billion dollars in 1913-1914 to 
85 billion dollars in 1929, and decreased to 40 billion dol- 
lars in 1932-1933. 

The investigators conclude, nevertheless, that “there is 
no positive evidence of an intolerable debt burden upon 
our economy as a whole, assuming even a moderate im- 
provement in general business conditions.” Instability of 
prices and the swing of the business cycle create a funda- 
mental problem affecting the relation of debtors and credi- 
tors which demands constructive treatment. The recom- 
mendations are directed toward both immediate relief and 
permanent readjustment. They recommend that an ad- 
ministrative body be established in each field to act as 
an intermediary between debtor and creditor when they 
are unable to reach agreement. Furthermore, interest 
rates and amortization charges should be reduced accord- 
ing to individual necessity until the earning capacity of 
the debtor permits restoration of payments. 

To induce recovery the spending of more money on 
public works and unemployment relief is recommended. 
For economic stability it is suggested that all banks be 
required to become members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and that the Federal Reserve Board be given greater 
power over bank rates and policies, reserve requirements, 
the character and the volume of loans and investments. If 
this does not meet the monetary and banking needs of the 
country the report suggests that the government take over 
all commercial banks. 


The flexibility of debts should be increased and the debt 
volume reduced by establishing a maximum ratio of debts 
to assets which could be incurred by corporations in par- 
ticular industries. The duration of a debt might be lim- 
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ited to the prospective life of the asset against which it 
is issued. 


The Investor Pays. By Max Lowenthal. New York, Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1933. $2.50. 

In making a concrete study of corporate procedure, of 
irresponsibility by a board of directors, and of the perils 
which investors face in protecting their equities in con- 
nection with receivership and reorganization, the author 
has performed a valuable service not only to security hold- 
ers but to the government. 

The study is devoted to the practices of the manage- 
ment and directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Reilroad Company which resulted in a receivership 
in 1925, a bankruptey which involved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and affected security holders in many 
European countries as well as in the United States. ‘The 
machinations of directors, bankers, officers of insurance 
companies, security protective committees, judges, and re- 
ceivers and their attorneys are put before the reader in 
terms which reveal the whole process, economic, financial 
and legal, by which trusteeship is prostituted to greed of 
gain. Those in high places who are responsible receive 
acclaim instead of being known as business and financial 
buccaneers. 


Silver. By Y. S. Leong. 
tution, 1933. $2.00. 
An analysis of the factors affecting the price of silver, 

which discredits the present policy of the United States 

in adding to its silver hoard of 400 million ounces at a 

time when other countries are debasing or demoncetizing 

their silver coins and when there is no need for silver ex- 
cept for subsidiary coins. The reason for doing this is 
explained in terms of the interests that profit by it. 


Washington, D. C., Brookings Insti- 


Industry and Society. By Arthur James Todd. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1933, $3.75. 

In this work of over six hundred pages, Professor Todd 
gives a comprehensive review, from the point of view of 
the sociologist, of modern industry and its relation to 
society. He offers “no single recipe or formula for social 
salvation” but presents a rather encyclopedic review of 
factors involved and proposed remedies. The book in- 
cludes a detailed indictment of modern industrialism by 
critics of various types, a brief review of the socio-his- 
torical aspects of the machine age, a glimpse of the im- 
pact of industri: lism in the Far East, a detailed study of 
wages, hours, working conditions, unemployment, the 
family, health and education, rural life, and certain of 
the wider implications of the machine age, together with 
proposed remedies—including chapters on the labor move- 
ment in both its economic and political aspects. The book 
also contains a chapter on religion and industry, giving 
certain of the pronouncements and activities of Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish church forces. 

Of course, much water has gone over the dam since 
this hook was written so that it does not contain a de- 
scription of the numerous changes in industrial relations 
under the Recovery Program of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration or the most recent trends in attitudes of labor, in 
revolutionary thought or in the attitude of the public 
toward these problems. 

The section on “The Golden Rule in Business,” citing 
Roger Babson, the late John J. Eagan of the American 
Cast Tron Pipe Company and Golden Rule Nash, and the 
chapter on “The Humanizing of Industry,” referring to 
the Columbia Conserve Company and to employe stock- 
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ownership and profit sharing, also call for revision in the 
light of more recent developments. J. M. 


The Guilds of America. By Henry Creange. 
Guilds of America Foundation, Inc., 1934. 
An attractively printed book which combines a histori- 

cal treatment of industrial guilds with an appeal for de- 

centralization of industry in the United States. Mr. 

Creange calls for “a modernization of the old guild sys- 

tem.”” He wants men to go back to the land through 

industry, “to create craftsmanship anew, to foster native 
talent.” He believes that local groups might be bound 
together by proper coordination so that there might be 
an interchange of technicians and thus marketing plans 
might be developed. B. Y. L. 


New York, The 
$3.75. 


The Rationalization Movement in German Industry. By Rob- 
ert A. Brady. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1933, 
$5.00. 

Rationalization in industry as the Germans conceive it 
means the use of science and scientific method to estab- 
lish more control not only of national production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption, but of world economic life. 
The developments in Germany during the postwar period 
as affected by this idea are something with which all who 
are interested in better use of economic facilities should 
be acquainted. The conditions imposed upon Germany 
by the Allies greatly increased the emphasis on rationali- 
zation as a means of coping with its problems. The result 
is that Germany excels the other nations in industrial 
technique. The author believes that a foundation has 
been laid for national economic planning which will not 
be overthrown by the present political upheaval. 


Wisconsin Unemployment Insurance. By Roger S. 

Milwaukee, The Stuart Press, 1934. $4.50. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
passed on January 28, 1932, and amended in 1933, is 
analyzed and annotated and the plans voluntarily intro- 
duced under the Act are summarized. The Act goes 
into effect on July 1, 1934, because the employers have 
failed to establish enough voluntary plans meeting the 
specifications of the Act. Their failure to meet the chal- 
lenge thus offered bears out what students of unemploy- 
ment have long maintained—that unemployment insur- 
ance will have to be compulsory if it is to go into effect 
on the scale necessary to furnish the workers even a small 
degree of protection. Several other states have similar 
laws under consideration and this book is a valuable aid 
to the study of the relative merits of such legislation. 


Hoar. 


Miners and Management. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1934. 


In many respects this is the most significant book that 
has ever been written on the American coal problem. 
Starting with an analysis of the relations of owners and 
workers of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company it carries 
over to a consideration of the factors which make coal 
mining a chaotic industry. Evidence is presented that 
the improved relations of workers and management as 
developed in this company could be attained not only in 
all other coal companies but in all industrial establish- 
ments. That this would be a great accomplishment is 
evident. 


However, the author believes that in basic and other 
industries in a capitalist economy the status of workers 
cannot be made what it should be. The conflict of inter- 
ests between workers and owners and the control of gov- 


By Mary Van Kleeck. New York, 
$2.00. 
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ernment by owners result in a denial of rights and eco- 
nomic welfare to which workers are entitled. The conduct 
of an economic system primarily to make profits cuts off 
the possibility of making the greatest use of productive 
facilities to meet the needs of the people. 


Furthermore, the author insists that national planning 
cannot be effective under a capitalist economy. The con- 
clusion reached by the author is that only common own- 
ership and national planning to produce according to need 
will enable an industrial society to get the greatest returns 
from its productive facilities, to give the workers a proper 
status and to disseminate the greatest measure of welfare 
among the masses. 


Labor Economics and Labor Problems. By Dale Yoder. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933. $3.50. 
Dr. Yoder is associate professor of social economics in 

the State University of lowa. His book is one of the most 

thorough and adequate text books on this subject. Tem- 
perate in tone and objective in treatment, it nevertheless 
makes very clear the author’s position on important ques- 
tions of labor policy. He belongs to the newer “‘institu- 
tional” school of economists which stands in contrast to 
the classical school with its idea of the “economic man.” 

It is now recognized, he says, “that one who would under- 

stand economic activity must recognize mankind as being 

controlled by many motives which are not rationally thought 

out, must see man as more than an automaton. . 
Professor Yoder’s treatment of the problems of labor 

organization is realistic, and is timely in a period when the 

forces in opposition to organized labor are mobilizing for 

a post-depression attack. F. E. J. 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. By the 
International Labor Office. Distributed in the United States 
by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, 1933. $4.00 paper; $5.00 cloth. 

To present a comparative analysis of the legislation in 
various countries pertaining to conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedure for the prevention and settlement of labor 
disputes is a difficult task, which has been excellently per- 
formed by the International Labor Office. The first part 
is devoted to General Problems of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration and the second to the laws in force in fifty coun- 
tries. It is a very valuable source of reference. 


Women Who Work. By Grace Hutchins. 

national Publishers, 1934. $2.00 

Miss Hutchins presents a mass of information about 
women in American industry set in a framework of 
frankly radical social philosophy. “Capitalist society,” 
she says, “while talking sentimentally about the welfare 
of children, of mothers, and about the care of the sick 
and aged, has nevertheless left upon the individual work- 
ing class family the full burden of insecurity.” The 
author, though an “intellectual,” knows the seamy side 
of American industry from experience as a worker. The 
unorganized women claim special attention. ‘There are 
more women workers in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association,” she says, “than there are in the unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor! The re- 
ligious organization has a membership of over 600,000 
industrial and business girls and women, while it holds 
educational classes for more than 50,000 women factory 
workers in a single year.” 

Over against the American picture the author sets the 
status of women in Soviet Russia, to the great advantage 
of the latter. F. E. J. 


New York, Inter- 
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Human Relations in Changing Industry. By Harry W. Hep- 
ner. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. $5.00. 
Experience as a psychologist and as a student of per- 

sonnel research has enabled the author of this volume to 
present a valuable study of employer-employe relatuon- 
ships in terms of problems and cases which invite the 
reader to do constructive thinking on actual conditions in 
industry. Out of his study has come a guiding philosophy 
which centers in the necessity of replacing the attitudes 
and technique of conflict with relationships which lead 
to integration of common interests. 


Industrial Relations in the United States of America. By 
H. A. Marquand. New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. 


$1.00. 

As a result of a tour of inspection and study of indus- 
trial relations in the United States, the author, on his 
return to England, delivered four lectures which sum- 
marize his survey. They provide a valuable perspective on 
Americ2n conditions. A fifth lecture on the problem of 
industrial relations in Great Britain furnishes the reader 
with a summary which is valuable for comparison. 


Labor and the New Deal. 
bush, Lois MacDonald. 
pany, 1934. 75 cents. 


Along with an analysis of the status of labor as affected 
by the provisions of the NIRA, consideration is given in 
this p:mphlet to decisions of the Supreme Court which 
indicate the interpretations likely to be applied to the 
NIRA. In conclusion several alternatives are discussed 
which suggest possible trends in the future. 


By Emanuel Stein, Carl Raushen- 
New York, F. S. Crofts and Com- 


After the Shutdown. By Ewan Clague, Walter J. Couper 
and E. Wight Bakke. New Haven, Institute of Human Re- 
lations, Yale University, 1934. 

The effect on workers when companies shut down some 
plants and consolidate production in others and when de- 
pression drives companies to cut off every possible ex- 
pense is here portraved as the result of careful and 
extensive investigation. The evidence shows that even 
though dismissal wages and pensions are given to relieve 
distress and special efforts made to help the emploves 
find other jobs, the major part of the burden of industrial 
change falls on the workers. The study shows clearly 
the need for unemployment insurance and facilities for 
retraining and replacing workers. 


Forced Labor in the United States. By Walter Wilson. 

York, International Publishers, 1933. $2.00. 

In answer to the charge that Russia has been shipping 
commodities to the United States made by forced labor 
the author has assembled information on the existence 
of forced labor in the United States and has presented 
evidence submitted by Americans who have investigated 
Russian conditions and who declare that there is no 
forced labor in Russia. Among the Americans quoted 
are Walter Duranty of the New York Times and Henry 
T. Rainey, speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
evidence concerning convict labor, chain gangs and peon- 
age in the United States challenges the attention of all 
Americans. 


New 


Private Police. By J. P. Shalloo. Philadelphia, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1933. $2.50. 
Although this study deals in general with the problems 

connected with the creation of private police, it concerns 


particularly conditions in Pennsylvania. It is universally 
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recognized that government faces the alternative of either 
providing adequate protection to property or permitting 
property owners to do it themselves. 

The railroads soon discovered that protection of their 
property and the property entrusted to them involved 
special difficulties which required a police force func- 
tioning under a single command in a variety of jurisdic- 
tions. For the most part railroad police have served this 
purpose rather than that of policing labor disputes. 

In contrast, the Coal and Iron Police of Pennsylvania 
have amounted to a privately employed army available 
not only for policing property in remote mining regions 
but for waging battle against strikers seeking to organize 
labor for collective bargaining. The history of this police 
force from its inauguration in 1866 to 1929 when the 
law governing its activities was modified is an outstand- 
ing exhibit of the use, in the interest of employers, of 
power conferred by government. As the author says, “a 
veritable private army was created by the state and given 
the supreme police authority of the State without deter- 
mining definitely the necessity therefor, its duties or 
functions, or even whether the names submitted were 
not in reality those of criminals.” 


Even under the law as revised in 1929 the State has 
failed to recognize, as the author points out, that “prop- 
erty protection and preservation of law, order, and pub- 
lic peace can be secured only through a well-trained, thor- 
oughly disciplined, and adequately paid State police, 
responsible to proper authority” and that “special pro- 
tection cannot be expected by industrial establishments 
through private police responsible to no one, but clothed 
with State police power.” 


The study is a valuable contribution for all who are 
concerned with the question whether private police should 
be available to those who seek to use them to thwart 
labor organization. 


Introduction to Technocracy. By Howard Scott, et al. New 
York, John Day Company, 1933. 90 cents. 


An Outline of Technocracy. By Wayne W. Parrish. New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1933. $2.00. 


Life in a Technocracy: What It Might Be Like. By Harold 
Loeb. New York, The Viking Press, 1933. $1.75. 


Technocracy, an Interpretation. By Stuart Chase. New 
York, John Day Company, 1933. 25 cents. 


For and Against Technocracy: A Symposium. Edited by 
¥. a Frederick. New York, Business Bourse, 1933. 
$2.50. 


What Is Technocracy? By Allen Raymond. New York, Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, 1933. $1.50. 

Mr. Scott’s pamphlet contains a brief official statement, 
by the Continental Committee on Technocracy, of the 
principal concepts of the technocrats and their approach 
to the problem of utilizing economic facilities to provide 
a higher plane of living. The author himself discusses 
“Integrating the Physical Sciences in Attacking Social 
Problems.” 

While Mr. Parrish is not a member of the technocracy 
group, he concludes that the analysis of the principal fac- 
tors existing in the present economic situation which they 
offer cannot be dismissed by misinterpretations and quib- 
bling. The economic system is virtually run by techni- 


cians as employes of capitalists, but they have been 
prevented from making full use of productive facilities. 

Mr. Loeb essays to show what would be involved in 
inaugurating a technocratic system and the results which 
might be expected. He credits Howard Scott with any 
originality in the ideas, which he says were derived trom 
him in conference. The technocratic program is consid- 
ered in its probable effect on government, religion, educa- 
tion, amusement, and art. 


Mr. Chase’s interpretation is popular, well written and 
concise, and calls attention to some factors in the economic 
situation which the technocrats appear to have overlooked. 

In the Symposium a variety of views, both favorable to 
and critical of technocracy, combine to make a very good 
résumé of the discussion at the time it was making the 
headlines. 


Under the last title a reporter deals with the sensational 
attempt to gain a popular hearing for technocratic ideas, 
the personalities concerned, the efforts to discountenance 
the program, and the general reaction. 


The Soviet State. By Bertram W. Maxwell. Topeka, Kan- 
sas, Steves and Wayburn, 1934. $3.50. 

The author, a professor of political science, has attempted 
to describe the structure and functioning of government 
and to portray the relationship of the citizen to the state 
in the Soviet Union. The volume is the product of per- 
sonal observation as well as extensive study of laws and 
decrees. Mr. Maxwell believes that “he has approached 
this study objectively, has divested himself of ideological 
bias, and has produced as a whole, an impartial repre- 
sentation of political, social, and legal conditions in Soviet 
Russia today.” The volume is a very important source 
of reference for those who desire facts on the structure 
and function of the government. 


Work Relief in Germany. By Hertha Kraus. New York, 

Russell Sage Foundation, 1934. 50 cents. 

The experience of Germany in administering work re- 
lief is important for countries engaged in similar effort. 
This record by a competent person who has had first- 
hand acquaintance with the subject is a significant con- 
tribution. 


World Economic Survey, 1932-1933. Prepared by J. B. Cond- 
liffe of the Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations. Distributed by the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. ; 

This is the second of a series of annual economic sur- 
veys intended to provide the lay reader with information 
on recent developments. It is a valuable contribution for 
this purpose, dealing with price trends, production, wages 
in relation to social policy, finance tariffs and international 
debts. A survey of the “American experiment” is in- 
cluded. The possessors of the series will have at their 
command a wealth of information assembled in brief 
compass and difficult to find elsewhere. In performing 
such a service the League of Nations is making a definite 
contribution to the development of world mindedness. 


Note—The next issue of INFORMATION SERVICE will be 
published on September 1. 
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